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PREFACE 

"We are beginning to use fruitfully in our 
education the legends and myths of the past, but 
the fundamental conceptions of these lie in the 
life and nature about us. All of this is the work 
of the Infinite Enchanter of the Universe and 
forms a realm of real magic, of which human 
myth and fairy tale are after all but the passing 
shadow." — Hodge. 

Because of its inherent appeal to the fancy, 
make-believe, and curiosity of children, the story 
affords a natural approach to the facts of nature, 
and furnishes an adequate stimulus for develop- 
ing research ideals and habits. This use of the 
story was first suggested to the author by the 
interest children manifest in " Peter Rabbit " and 
stories of a similar character. It seemed a great 
waste that this absorbing interest should be used 
to so little purpose. 
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4 PREFACE 

The Story of a Toad was written to substan- 
tiate the belief that incidents of fact are quite 
as interesting as those of fancy providing they 
are given personality and a dramatic setting. 
The presentation of this and other stories to the 
children of several grades confirmed the belief. 

These stories are an attempt to correlate the 

reading work of the grades with the natural and 

economic problems of the child's environment. 

And while it is conceded that class work in 

nature study will add to the interest of the stories, 

it is believed that the subjects treated are so 

widely known that they will interest children 

without previous preparation in the nature study 

class. 

E. A. T. 
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THE STORY OF A TOAD 



BROWNIE BLINK 




h \d Ixt 1 _ 
a long cold win ^^ 
ter At least ~^_ 
Brownie Blink 
thought so as she lay half asleep deep 
down under the woodpile in the back yard. 
Brownie Blink was a big toad with a 
good-natured mouth and with eyes so 
bright that Mr. Weedman, the old gar- 
dener, had called her his jewel box when 
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he found her, last summer, by the little 
pool under the watering trough. 

The sun had been shining brightly for 
several days, melting the snow and ice 
and drying the chips and the ground. 
Brownie felt the warmth as it came down 
into her little winter home. 

She tried to move, but her joints cracked 
like rusty hinges, and her muscles ached 
so that she gave a little moan. She tried 
again and again, and at length sat up on 
her hind legs. 

" It must be spring," thought she. " I 
wonder if everything outside is green and 
beautiful." 

She wanted to hop out, but was too 
weak and stiff and cold. She was almost 
starved, too, for she had not had a bite to 
eat since last fall. She closed her eyes 
and settled down among the chips and dirt 
and was soon fast asleep. 

The sun shone more brightly each day. 
The pleasant spring air settled down under 
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the big woodpile and warmed the chips 
and the dirt in Brownie's bed and made 
her feel quite comfortable. 

She lay there half asleep, dreaming that 
it was summer again and she was catching 
flies by the kitchen door. 
A bone by the step was 




covered with them. What a great feast 
she was having! She was striking right 
and left with her long tongue, each time 
drawing in a fly. There was a shout and 
a bark. "It's Carl and Snip," said she; 
" I must hide," and she hopped under the 
step. 

She dreamed that Snip soon found her 
there and snapped and barked as though 
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half afraid of her, as indeed he was. But, 
urged on by Carl, he seized her with his 
sharp teeth and would have crushed her 
but for the bitter liquid that oozed from 
her skin and sickened him. He dropped 
her. She opened her eyes. All was dark 
and quiet. It was only a dream. 

A low, plaintive trill reached her ear. 
She listened. Was it a cricket? How 
hungry she was ! Again she heard the 
trill. There could be no mistake this time. 
It was Dingy, her mate, calling for her. 

She straightened her legs, pushed aside 
the chips, and hopped out. It was twilight. 
Dingy came closer — thump — thump — 
thump. He gave another drowsy trill. 
Brownie was very glad to see him and 
hopped close up to him. 

How happy they were I It had been a 
long time since they hopped away to their 
winter beds after bidding each other good- 
by, late last autumn. 

They were very hungry and looked 
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shriveled and weak. Dingy had caught a 
few spiders and some ants, but they did 
not satisfy him. Both were eager to feed 
on moths, roaches, and squash bugs, like 
those they had caught the summer before. 

" Brownie,'' said Dingy, " we must be off 
to the pond. The water is fine, and all our 
friends will gather there to-night." 

" So we must," said Brownie. " I am anx- 
ious to lay my eggs in the warm water." 

Away they hopped across the yard to 
the gate. It was only a little way down 
through the orchard to the pond. 

They paused a moment in the shadow 
of an old pear tree. Above them the stars 
twinkled and blinked, and the big, round 
moon made the water shine like silver. 
Now and then a ripple circled across the 
pond as some toad slid down the bank 
into it. 

They could wait no longer and hopped 
on faster and faster until they came to the 
water's edge. It was so warm and beauti- 
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ful! The stars seemed to be dancing in 
the water, and the trills of hundreds of 
toads filled the marshes with music. 

Brownie slipped quietly into the water. 
How warm it was ! She thought of her 
trip down there the spring before, and of 
the string of tiny ^gs which she had left 
in the pond. She remembered how those 
^gs had become little tadpoles, and how, 
finally, they had grown into small toads 
with bright eyes and good-natured mouths. 

All night long she lay there with her nose 
and eyes just above the water. She watched 
the big moon, and listened to the drowsy 
trills of the male toads, calling to their 
mates. Dingy was on the bank close by. 
His throat was swelled into a bagpipe, for 
he, too, was singing. 

" It is nearly day," said he. " The stars 
have faded away and the moon is hidden 
behind the trees. We must hurry back 
to the woodpile, for Carl and Snip will 
soon be up.*' 
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Brownie scrambled up the bank, and 
they hurried away. 

" I do hope," said Brownie, as they 
hopped through the or- 
chard, " that our little 




be as fine and healthy 
"^^^^ ^ as they were last." 

" I am sure they will," said Dingy, "and 
we must not forget to go down to the pond 
to see them." 

They hurried across the yard. " Faster, 
faster ! " said Dingy, " for there is Snip." 

How they hurried! Faster, faster, they 
went, until at length they hopped in among 
the logs, and were out of sight. 





Tiny Tad was a 
queer little fellow with 
only two I^s and a 
bobbed tail. He was 
nearly black, too, and 
much smaller than most 
of the poUiwogs in the big 
^ pond. He could hardly wait 
for his front legs to grow. 

"When I have them all," said he, " I'll 
leave this dirty water and go up into the 
orchard. What fun it will be just to hop 
and hop and hop ! If only I had a little 
brother to hop with me, I should be so 
happy." 
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He was one of the many little tadpoles 
that had hatched from Brownie s eggs, and 
now he was all alone. 

The next day after Brownie and Dingy 
had left the pond, an old mother duck 
and her little ones waddled down to the 
water for a swim. Their bright eyes 
soon discovered the fine string of tiny 

eggs. 

They jerked and pulled at the string 
until they broke it into many pieces.* They 
ate some of the eggs. The others floated 
about until they caught on sticks and blades 
of grass. 

Before very long these eggs began to 
hatch into tadpoles. The little black fel- 
lows swam here and there among the tall 
grasses and were very happy. 

One morning they were frightened by 
a big bug that slipped under them and 
splashed the water all about so they could 
not see. It was a big water beetle, and he 
ate some of them. He came back every 
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day and cauglii a icw stlly tads for his 
breakfast. 

Sometimes a long, slim bi^ with short 
wii^ crepe in amoi^ them. It. too, 
needed little tad- 
poles for food, so 
that some day it 
might grow into a 
beautiful dragon 
flv. and float 
around over the 
pond in the bright 
sun. 

One by one the 
little tads made a 

_ _ good breakfast for 

5^?^^.£:^^^^ Mr. Beetle or for 
Haby Dragon Fly, until Tiny Tad was the 
only one left. They tried to catch him 
but he was too quick for such clumsy 
bugs. 

It wasn't long before his other legs be- 
gan to grow. He stretched them out and 
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kicked around until they were quite 
strong. 

" I am going out on the bank to see if 
I can hop," said he one night, when he was 
just six weeks old. 

The sun was hardly up the next morning 
when a little toad scrambled out of the 
water and hopped up on the bank. He 
was very small, but none too small for his 
little legs that wobbled under him. It 
was Tiny Tad, the young toad. 

He sat there in the bright sun a long 
time, looking back into the water. He 
heard a little noise, — hop — hop. The 
noise came closer. Again he heard it. 
Closer and closer it came, until he saw a 
little object in the grass. It was another 
little toad like Tiny. 

" Come with me, Tiny," said the little 
toad. " There are four other young fellows 
waiting for us, in the orchard." 

Soon the six little toads started out to 
seek their fortunes. Away they hopped 
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through the orchard. A few fuzzy little 
worms fell from a tree near them. " Now 
for breakfast," said Tiny, as they scrambled 
about for the caterpillars. 

" How they tickle my throat," said his 
little friend. _^ 

When they had I^Ms^illik>j£^l _ 
eaten the worms 




•S^ ^^^.,_ 

they hopped on 
farther. 
" CIuck,cluckI " 
" What is that funny sound ? " said a 
little toad. " Listen I " 

"Cluck, cluck I" came the sound closer 
and closer. It was an old hen with her 
thirteen little chicks. 

She spied the little toads and rushed 
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Upon them with all her might. They 
hopped very fast, but Mrs. Hen was too 
quick for one of them. She snapped it up 
as quick as a wink. How she strutted and 
fussed as she called her chicks I 

The five little friends soon met again. 
They were still frightened, and hopped far 
into the tall grass. 

" I guess we shall be safe here," said 
Tiny, as they talked of their terrible ex- 
perience with Mrs. Hen. 

"Listen,'' said little Tad. The grass 
creaked. Something having two bright 
eyes was creeping toward them. 

"How beautiful I'' they cried. Nearer 
and nearer came the object. It crawled 
very slowly now. It came very close. 
Then it coiled itself into a coil. 

" How beautiful I " said the nearest 
toad. 

Mr. Snake raised his head higher and 
higher, and then darted forward and seized 
the little toad in his mouth. 
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" Oh, hurry 1 " said Tiny, and the four that 
were left hopped onward, very fast, until 
they grew so tired that they fell asleep 
under a big tree. 
In the night 
a strange sound 
awakened them. 
" Hoot, hoot!" 
came from a limb 
above them. 
" Hoot, hoot I " 
"Look at 
those great 
eyes," said one, as 
he h opped out 
into the moonlight. 
There was a soft flutter, 
and a big owl swooped down and picked 
up the little toad for his supper. 

The three other toads hurried away to 
hide. They hopped into the garden and 
crept under a pile of weeds and sticks. 
How safe they felt ! It was so com- 
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fortable that they soon fell asleep again. 
They slept until long after daybreak and 
then were awakened by a crackling sound. 

" What a strange noise I " said one. 

" And how hot it is 1 " said little 
Tad. 

The gardener had set fire to the weeds 
and sticks. They scrambled to get out. 
Tiny Tad and one of his friends pushed 
through the smoke, but the other little fel- 
low couldn't find his way out. 

Tiny Tad hopped quickly out into the 
open yard. 

"Look at that big woodpile," he said to 
his friend ; " surely we shall be safe there. 
Come with me." 

Away they hopped. Dingy and Brownie 
Blink, who were sitting under a log, heard 
them coming and hopped out to meet them. 
How happy they all were I 

" How glad I am, my own little Tiny," 
said Brownie, " that you have come to us, 
and that you have brought another little 
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toad with you. How are the rest of my 
children ? " 

" The rest ! *' said Tiny. " I am the only 
one that is left." 

" O Dingy/' said Brownie, " are we never 
to have but one little toad from our thou- 
sands of eggs ? " 
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BOBWHITE 



" I AM going to fly up on the fence and 
be somebody," said Bobwhite to his little 
mate one day. 

The rain was over ; and the bright sun, 
shining through the clinging drops, filled 




the meadow with beauti- 
ful colors. Mr. Bob 
enjoyed the little rainbows; but he liked 
the clear, fresh air better, so he flew out 
of the wet grass and perched himself upon 
the highest rail of the fence. 
27 
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What a fine fellow he was ! His merry 
call gave a breath of good cheer to the 
meadow, as it rang out, clear as a bell 
across the fields. 

He liked to sit on the meadow fence and 
exchange hearty calls with another Mr. 
Bob over the way. Occasionally he peered 
down into the tall grass. Sharp Eyes, his 
little mate, was sitting there under the 
leaves of a yellow dock, picking the seeds 
from a last year's stem. 

She peeped from under the curled leaves 
and gazed proudly at him. Then, while 
he sat on the fence and whistled, she ran 
among the wet grasses catching chinch 
bugs until her crop was full. 

" Bobwhite ! " rang out from the fence 
again. 

'' How bold you are, Mr. Bob ! '' said his 
little wife, as she returned a modest curtsy. 
She was thinking of the hawks that often 
frightened them, and of the terrible guns 
that scared them so badly in the fall. 
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But Mr. Bob had forgotten all his 
troubles. He was listening to the echo of 
his own sweet voice as it returned from the 
woods. He was so 
absorbed that he 
did not see or hear 
a big hawk that just 
then flew softly into 
the walnut tree near 
by. It flew from ,. 
one limb to another,  
until it wis on the 
lowest branch and 
the one nearest 
the fence. 

Sharp Eyes saw 
the leaves tremble 
and spied the dark 
form of the hawk * 
poised on the limb. Like 
the cry of a hen to her chick, she gave a 
soft, warning note. Mr. Bob opened his 
eyes with a snap. He opened them none 
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too soon, for the hawk swooped down 
upon him. Its sharp claws struck his 
feathers just as he flew from the fence. 

In a moment all was still. The thump 
of a redheaded woodpecker over on the old 
poplar sounded as distinctly as if he were 
pecking the end of a bass drum. Sharp 
Eyes crept from under the yellow dock and 
ran down into the hollow. 

Just at sunset the tall grass near the 
hollow trembled as if a snake were moving 
through it. It was Sharp Eyes running 
about in search of Mr. Bob. She stopped 
and called softly, and then, after waiting a 
little, she called again, " Ka-loi-kee ! ka-loi- 
kee!" 

Her voice was cautious and full of sor- 
row. She was so anxious to know if Bob 
was alive. She waited, but there was no 
reply. Then she ran a little farther through 
the grass, and stopped to listen. 

" Whoi-kee, whoi-kee ! " came from a clump 
of hazel brush near by. It was Mr. Bob. 
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Both ran a little farther and called again. 
How their heads bobbed as they ran about 
among the hazel brush. " Whoi-kee," called 
Mr. Bob. The leaves rustled near him. 
He peered through the brush, and there 
was his little mate peeping cautiously 
around. 




Early the next morning both quails were 
out in search of breakfast They found a 
few fat cutworms among the clover roots, 
half a dozen grasshoppers on blades of 
grasSj many caterpillars upon the hazel 
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brush, and an abundance of chinch bugs in 
the wheat field. They ate until their crops 
were full and then returned to the meadow 
and went to their nest on the hillside. 

They had made it in a clump of clover 
from blades of grass. Eleven little eggs 
were already there, and that afternoon an- 
other one was added. In the evening Bob 
and his mate left the nest and ran through 
the grass to the potato patch. Potato bugs 
were fine food for them, and they snapped 
them up eagerly. 

Each day one more egg was added to 
the nest until there were just two dozen 
in it. Then Sharp Eyes sat on the 
eggs while Mr. Bob went to the wheat 
field and the potato patch in search of 
food. Each day she put her bill under 
a few of the eggs and turned them 
over. Sometimes she left the nest in 
tlic briglit sunshine while she caught a 
few bugs or ran down to the brook for 
a drink. 
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Every evening Mr. Bob sat on a stump 
near the nest and made the meadow ring 
with his hearty call. One evening, about 
three weeks later, when he returned to 




the nest, he heard the faint chirp of a 
tiny quail and then the low call of the 
mother. 

Next morning many little heads peeped 
out from under the mother's wings. How 
bright their eyes were 1 

The mother soon left the nest with her 
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two dozen little ones. They picked seeds 
from the weeds, and snapped up all the 
insects they could find. But they liked the 
chinch bugs best and spent most of their 
time in the wheat field. Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
were proud of their fine family. 

One day they went down to the potato 
patch for food. As they ran along the 
rows, snapping up the bugs, a sly cat that 
was hiding under the vines, sprang out 
and seized a little one. The others were 
so badly frightened that they flew into the 
meadow and crept under bunches of clover. 
Soon a soft '* ka-loi-kee '' from the mother 
gave them courage. A few more calls 
brought them together again. This was 
their first experience with real danger, and 
it aroused all their wild instincts. 

Not long afterward the little family was 
sleeping in the clover stubble. The moon 
shone brightly and the night was beautiful. 
Sharp Eyes awoke with a start, for she 
heard a soft flutter overhead. A big owl 




had spied the flock and was bent on mis- 
chief. 

The mother gave a sharp cry and flew. 
Some of the 
little ones fol- 
lowed her while 
the rest ran 
into the tall 
grass. The 
next morning 
when they met 
in the hazel 
clump, a second 
one was miss- 
ing. There were 
only twenty-four 
in the family 
now, counting the father, mother, and all. 

That afternoon a dog frightened them 
and they flew into the woods. One, in 
its fright, struck a tree and was badly 
hurt It soon died and there were but 
twenty-three left. These grew very rap- 
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idly, for there was an abundance of food 
in the fields during the rest of the sum- 
mer. They fed on ants, gallflies, crane 
flies, crickets, grasshoppers, and beetles of 
every kind. Each day their crops were 
stuffed with the choicest insects. 

At last, however, the nights grew cold 
and the frost killed all of the bugs. This 
was a severe blow to Mr. Bob and his fine 
family, for they were fond of insect food. 

But Mr. Bob had had many hardships 
and was used to plain living. " Cheer 
up, children,'' said he ; " there is an abun- 
dance of seeds left and they will be fine 
food for us through the winter.'* 

Each day they fed on the seeds of weeds. 
By the middle of November every quail in 
the flock was fat and sleek. Hunters w^ere 
searching the fields for quail, but they had 
not found Mr. Bob and his little flock. 

A few days before Thanksgiving there 
was a light fall of snow, and the fields 
were soon covered with quail tracks. A 




farmer's boy found the tracks and set a 
trap near the brook where the quails came 
for water. He put a big ear of corn on the 
longest trigger and scattered loose grains 
all about the trap. 

The next morning Mr. Bob and his fam- 
ily went down to the brook for a drink. 
They were very hungry, and picked up 
everything that was good to eat. The 
loose grains of corn attracted them. Sharp 
Eyes was afraid of the strange box and 
gave a little note of warning. But her 
children were so hungry that they did not 
listen. They, ran under the trap and pecked 
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the ear of corn. Down went the box and 
ten of them were prisoners. And now 
there were but thirteen left. 

The next day some hunters and dogs 
passed through the fields and woods. Dogs 
barked and guns banged everywhere, and 
many quails were killed and injured. Those 
that were killed were easily found by the 
hunters, but the wounded ones crept into 
the tall grass and were left there to die. 
Only two quails out of this useful and 
happy family escaped the trap and the 
hunters. 

Thanksgiving Day came, and everything 
was in readiness for a big dinner at the 
farmhouse. Cranberry sauce and plum 
pudding were in abundance. In the center 
of the table was a tempting quail potpie. 
The crust was brown and crisp, and un- 
derneath it was the delicious meat of the 
quail. It was a fine dish, but it had cost 
untold pain and sorrow to the beautiful 
and happy little family of the. meadow. 
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During the long, cold winter no one on 
the farm saw a quail. The single pair 
that was left had many hardships before 
spring came. They sl^pt in among the 
briers near the brook, and spent the days 
searching for seeds in the weed patch. 
When a heavy snowfall came they flew into 
the woods where the heaps of brush pro- 
tected them from the cold and snow. 

No one had heard a quail since fall ; 
seemingly all were dead. But one day in 
May the silence was broken by a call as 
clear as a bell, and as beautiful as it was 
clear. That single " bobwhite " was the 
cheeriest note that had been heard for 
many a month. Softer and sweeter came 
the answer. " Ka-loi-kee, ka-loi-kee ! ** was 
wafted far and wide. The sorrows of the 
fall and the hardships of the winter had 
only added to these familiar calls a richer 
melody and a softer tone. 

This pair, like their parents, built a nest 
on the hillside near where .they were raised. 
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Each day a new egg was added to the little 
nest. They were as busy and happy as 
they could be. Their thrift reduced the 
number of harmful insects, and their cheery 
notes gladdened the hearts of all who heard 
them. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CLUMSY 



One fine day a big bumblebee flew into 
the schoolroom " Buzz, buzz, buzz ! it 
said to the chil 
dren as it cir 
cled around the 
room. 

" Oo, oo, oo ! 
they murmured 
when it fanned 
their curly little 
heads. 

How they all 
laughed when it 
flew close to the 
teacher! She 
said, " Oo, oo, 
too, and covered 
her head with her handkerchief. 

43 
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'* Now for fun," thought Jack, as he 
slipped his hand into the desk and pulled 
out a dirty little cap. Quick as a wink 
it struck the clumsy bee and knocked her 
through the open door. 

It was now Clumsy s turn to say, " Oo, 
oo!*' for she fell plump into the dust She 
was quite hurt about it, for she had never 
been treated so roughly before. 

'' If I were only a common working 
bumblebee,'' said she, " I shouldn't mind it 
so much. But for a beautiful, young queen 
to be treated so is more than I can bear." 

She scrambled and fluttered in the dust 
until she was white with it. 

Jack was sorry now that he had hit her. 
'* Please, Miss Brown," said he, "may I get 
my cap ? " 

He tiptoed past the teacher and through 
the door. " Come here, you poor, old 
Clumsy," said Jack, "and I'll give you a 
Htart" 

He slipped a chip under the big rover 
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and raised her high above his head. The 
fresh air gave her courage. She lifted her- 
self from the chip, circled around his head 
a few times, and then flew across the road 
into the meadow. 

" Indian summer will soon be gone," 
thought Jack, " and if old Clumsy doesn't 
look out, the frost will nip her wings/' 

Clumsy was thinking of a snug, winter 
bed as she hurried toward a big haystack. 
" What a fine place ! '' thought she. " I won- 
der if there are any snakes or mice in 
there." 

She found a little hole and crawled far 
into it. " Mr. Jack Frost can't find me 
now," said Clumsy, as she tucked herself 
snugly in. 

All the long winter she lay there dream- 
ing of big sunflowers and clover fields. 

Next spring a breath from the May- 
flower soaked into the haystack and wak- 
ened Clumsy. She was so excited she 
could hardly find her way out. ' Every- 
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thing was green and beautiful, 
and she was very happy. She 
flew about for a long time, 
sipping the nectar and gather- 
ing pollen. Late in the afternoon, she flew 
down near the meadow fence. *' I am very 
tired," said she, " and want to find some 
place to rest.'* 

She soon found a round hole in a rail 
and crawled into it. '* What strange noise 
is this? Baby mice, I guess! It is high 
time for me to be going 1 " 

A tiny mouse ran out just as she flew 
away. Farther down the fence she found 
another mouse nest in a hole in the ground. 
She crawled into it. It was just the thing 
she was looking for ! She was so tired 
that she fell fast asleep in her soft bed. 

The bright light awakened her very early 
the next morning, and while the dew was 
on the grass, she crawled all about the 
nest. 

" It will make a nice home for my little 
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ones," she said, "and it is so close to the 

fence that I can easily find my way back." 

She worked the straws all about so as 



to form a hollow 
in the center, and 
then flew away. C\ 
She went from 
flower to flower, 
gathering pollen 
until her legs 
were yellow with 
it. Then she flew to 
the nest and rolled 
the pollen up into a •^.'^; 
little ball. She gath- 
ered more and more until the ball was 
quite large. Then she laid some eggs 
in it. 
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For several days she sipped nectar 
and gathered more pollen. One bright 
morning, after a visit to the May apple, 
she returned to the nest to find a tiny 
white grub in the pollen. " It is my first 
little one," said Clumsy. 

The tiny grub was very strong, and 
soon ate a hole far down into the pollen. 
The fine rich food made it grow very fast. 
The other eggs hatched into little grubs, 
too. These grubs ate pollen until each had 
made a deep round hole in which to hide. 

Before long, the largest grub spun a 
soft silken cover all about itself. "What 
a nice cocoon ! " said Clumsy ; " my oldest 
baby will soon be ready to fly." 

One after another the five young bees 
came out of their silken jackets. 

"What fine cups your jackets will 
make ! " said Clumsy to them one morn- 
ing. "Well cover them with wax, and 
then you can fill them with nectar from 
the clover." 
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The little cell-like cocoons were soon all 
waxed over and ready for the honey. It 
was the middle of June and the clover was 
in bloom. The five young workers flew 
from one red clover head to another, sip- 
ping nectar until they were filled, and then 
they returned to the nest. 




Clumsy laid many eggs in the new 
pollen mass. "These eggs will hatch in 
time for your sisters to gather the nectar 
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from the second crop of clover," she said 
to the five one rainy day when they were 
all busy at home. 

No sooner was the second crop in 
bloom than there was a great buzzing in 
Clumsys nest. More than a hundred 
young bees had hatched and were busy at 
work gathering nectar and making honey. 

Jack found the big nest one day. He 
came very close and it made the bees 
angry. They flew at him, but he dropped 
into the tall grass and lay very still until 
they went back to the nest. 

" Now for some fun/' said he. " Til tell 
the boys, and we'll thrash the nest to 
pieces. I'll teach them when to sting 
a fellow." 

But Jack's father told him not to kill the 
bees until after the clover was gathered. 
" If you kill them now," said his father, 
" we shall have very little clover seed." 

Jack promised that he would not bother 
the nest for a while, but he wondered what 
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bumblebees had to do with P 

clover seed. He went out 

into the field and watched 

the big rovers fly from one 

head of clover to another, scattering pollen 

from their fuzzy legs into the flowers. 

" Ah, I see," said Jack ; " it's just as 
father said. They force their heads into 
the blossoms, and the little grains of pollen 
from the stamens stick to their breasts 
and legs. They carry this with them to 
the next flower, where they shake it off 
while they are sipping the nectar. Some 
of it lodges on the sticky surface of the 
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pistil, and so, after a while, helps to form 
the seeds." 

After the big clover crop was harvested. 
Jack was again eager to go and thrash 
Clumsy's nest. " If you do," said his 
father, "there will be no queens left for 
next year." 

" Are all those clumsy fellows queens ? " 
asked Jack. 

"There are only a few queens in each 
nest," said his father. "The others are 
workers and drones. The workers are 
dwarfed females." 

"Are the eggs that hatch into queens 
and drones larger than the others, father ? " 

" The eggs are all the same, my boy. 
When the young workers, that do the 
nursing, want the grub to develop into a 
queen, they enlarge the cell and fill it with 
a rich food called * royal jelly.' This rich 
food is made in the stomachs of the nurses. 
If it is fed to the grub all the time, the 
grub will develop into a queen. When 
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the nurses want drones and workers, they 
feed the young on the royal jelly but a 
short time, and then give them beebread 
and honey. The drones are male bees. 
They escort the queen when she flies about 
in the bright sunshine. Like the workers, 
they also die in the fall." 

One day late in the autumn. Jack and 
his father were walking near Clumsy's 
nest. All was quiet. Jack struck the 
ground with his whip, and a low, heavy 
sound came from the nest. 

" Hurry, father, hurry," said Jack, as he 
ran away. 

*' There is no danger now, my boy. 
They are all too cold and stiff to sting." 

Jack brought a stick and began to dig 
out the nest. All the workers and drones 
were dead. " I guess they starved, father, 
for there is no honey left." 

'' Buzz, buzz ! " came from the bottom of 
the nest. Jack was gone in a moment. 

" Come back, you foolish boy. They are 
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only young queens and they will not hurt 
you." 

Jack dug deeper into the nest. There 
was Clumsy. *' She is too stiff to live/' 
said his father. Down a little deeper in 
the nest were two beautiful young queens. 
Jack put the nest back and covered them 
over. That evening he brought a box full 
of straw and put it over them to keep them 
warm during the winter, for he had learned 
how useful bumblebees really are. 
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TAMING THE CHICKADEES 



"Oh, look, Ted, look ! " cried Katharine, as 
she pointed across the little brook. 

" I see nothing but an old sycamore 
stump with a hole in it," he replied. 

"That's be- 
cause you are a \ { 
boy and are too 
slow to see 
things," she 
answered saucily, 
saw more than 
and so will you if you 
look sharply. There, 
see, see I " she whis- 
pered, as a little bird 
with a grayish back and 
a black-tipped cap flitted from twig to twig, 
Then it darted to the little hole in the syca^ 
57 
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niore stump and disappeared. " Oh, isn't 
it pretty, Ted ! and it is the second one that 
has gone in there. " 

** Its a titmouse, or chickadee, " said Ted. 
♦• It must have its nest in the stump. 
When it comes out, we'll look and see 
what's in there. " 

Katharine drew in a deep breath. " Oh, 
Ted, isn't it beautiful here in this cool, 
shady woods ! " 

" See that log across the stream there ? " 
interrupted Ted; "I can get to it first." 
They were off like a flash. A moment 
later Katharine's merry laugh rang through 
the woods, as she placed her foot upon the 
log just an instant before her brother. Sud- 
denly she threw back her head and pressed 
both hands tightly over her mouth. 

" What's the matter ? " asked Ted. ' 

" Be still, " she whispered, " or you'll 
frighten the chickadees." 

"Well, you were making most of the 
noise, it seems to me, " said her brother. 
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They tiptoed halfway across the log and 
sat down to wait for the birds to leave the 
stump. One shoe and stocking after an- 
other came off until four bare feet were 
dangling in the water long before the birds 
flew away. 

" They're both gone now, " said Ted, as 
the second one left the stump. **Now for 
a look ! '' 

Shoes and stockings in hand, they crossed 
the log and crept along the brook to the 
stump. 

"You can't guess what's in there," said 
Ted, after a peep, as he placed his hand over 
the hole. 

" Oh, a nest ! " cried Katharine, clapping 
her hands in excitement. 

" My, but you're a fine guesser I " laughed 
her brother. " Is that all ? " 

" No, there are one — two — three — two 
dozen eggs in the nest I " she exclaimed, 
watching his broadening smile. 

"Why don't you say a bushel and be 
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done with it?" laughed he. He took his 
hand away, and Katharine peeped into the 
Httle hole. 

" Oh," she cried, " there are seven little 
^gs in there, and they are dotted over 
with black speckles. 
ft *4 J K7^' How many eggs do 

/'^ i^iffliflyiij^n chickadees lay, Ted?" 
" We'll watch and 
see," he answered. 

The next Sunday 
afternoon Ted and 
Katharine went into 
the woods again. They 
crept up to the syca- 
more stump and were just ready to peep 
into it when mother Titmouse flew out 
and startled them. 

" There are nine eggs in there now, Ted," 
said Katharine, as she looked in. 

" Then the mother must be setting," said 
Ted, " for she has laid only two eggs this 
week. There she is now I See how she 
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spreads her wings and flies away and then 
comes back. She wants us to leave the 
nest. We must go away and not bother 
her." 

They had scarcely seated themselves 
on the log again when the anxious little 
chickadee hurried back to her nest. Her 
mate, in a wild cherry tree near by, was 
feasting on tent caterpillars and aphids. 

"There is Mr. Chickadee, Katharine," 
said Ted. "Thats the twelfth caterpillar 
he has eaten since he flew to that tree. If 
we had a hundred like him in our orchard, 
we wouldn't need to burn the caterpillars 
out of the trees several times a year." 

" And how much better the fruit would 
be, wouldn't it, Ted, if there were enough 
birds to catch most of the insects," said 
Katharine. 

" Do you suppose we could coax them 
to live in the orchard? They sometimes 
stay about the house in winter, you know. 
Don't you remember how tame they were 
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last winter when they came to the back 
window for crumbs during the sleet ? " 

" Why not take the nest as soon as the 
eggs hatch, and put it in an apple tree in 
the orchard ? We can feed the birds every 
  -  m™ 




:% 






day. and when they 
are grown, they will 
nest in the orchard," 
said Katharine. 
" Yes, but the 
parent birds will not follow us, and we 
cannot raise the young birds without 
them." 

" Can't we make friends with the parents, 
Ted, and take them with us? " 

" It is worth trying, at least," answered 
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her brother. Several times that afternoon 
Ted gave the chickadee call. Each time 
the spry little fellow in the wild cherry 
returned the call, though he kept at a 
safe distance from the children. 

" I have it," said Ted. " That old stump 
is rotten near the ground and can easily be 
loosened. When the eggs hatch, we can 
put the top part in my wagon and haul 
it into the orchard." 

That evening the children told their 
father of their plans for taming the birds. 
He had never thought of fighting insects 
with their natural enemies, the birds, but 
he was much interested. 

The children watched the eggs closely, 
and two weeks later, when they peeped 
into the old sycamore stump, they found 
nine wide-open mouths waiting to be 
filled. 

" Look in the cherry tree," said Katharine ; 
" there are the old birds each with a worm. 
How would you like to lunch on canker- 
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worms, Ted ? Let's watch them from the 
log." 

For more than an hour one bird after 
the other flew to the nest with a caterpillar 
and then returned to the wild cherry for 
more. Within thirty minutes each parent 
had made fifteen trips to the nest, each 
time carrying plant lice or the larva of a 
moth. 

Ted picked up a cankerworm and sat 
down on the ground under the cherry tree 
and whistled a soft chickadee call. For a 
moment all was quiet, then an answer came 
to him from an overhanging limb. Time 
after time Ted called, and each time 
Mr. Chickadee answered back from the 
tree. 

" Oh, he's coming, he's coming," whis- 
pered Katharine. 

She sat on the log and held her breath 
lest some noise frighten the little fellow 
away. He flew from limb to limb until 
Ted could almost reach him. Then he 
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swung completely around the limb and 
looked sharply about. Suddenly he flew 
down and seized the worm in Ted's hand 
and flew back to the lowest limb inthe cherry 
tree, where he picked it to pieces. He was 
soon off to an- 
other limb in 
search of food. 

" Well, wasn't 
that fine I " cried 
Ted, and Kath- 
arine clapped her 
hands with de- 
light. " They'll 
make friends fast 
enough if we 
only give them 
half a chance," 
said Ted, as they turned their faces toward 
home. 

The next night, in the light of the full 
moon, Ted and his father went down to the 
woods. They fastened up the hole and 
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carefully hauled the old stump up into the 
orchard. 

" We must keep the old birds from flying 
away when they come out," said Ted. " FU 
surround the stump with a wire screen for 
a few days." 

Early in the morning he built a neat wire 
cage about the stump and let the birds out. 

" Oh, Ted, open the cage. They will 
hurt themselves," cried Katharine, as the 
birds flew wildly from one side of the 
screen to the other. 

" Get me some worms, sister, while I 
quiet them. Chickadee, chickadee ! " he 
called again and again. 

Little by little the birds became less 

 

frightened, and at last they flew back to the 
top of the stump and listened. Katharine 
handed Ted a twig covered with tent cater- 
pillars. He thrust it through the little door 
and again gave the call. Both birds glanced 
sharply about them, and then the mother 
flew to the twig and began to pick at the 
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worms. A clamor in the nest startled her, 
and she flew to the hole in the stump with 
a caterpillar. As she darkened the door, her 
hungry children clamored louder than ever. 

" Oh, Ted, listen to those hungry bird- 
ies ! '' cried Katharine. 

One worm after another was carried to 
the stump until all in the nest were quiet. 
That night Ted hung a piece of suet in the 
cage for the old birds to eat. 

In a few days the wire cage was removed. 
The parent birds flew far away as if to 
escape from it forever. Ted called again 
and again, and he and Katharine searched 
everywhere for them. It was not long 
before the nine little birds in the nest 
began to call loudly. 

" Oh,'' cried Katharine, " the baby birds 
are crying and I hear one of the old birds 
answering ! They have come back." Just 
then the mother bird flew from a tree and 
perched herself upon the stump. 

There was no more trouble after that. 
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Each day father and mother Titmouse 
searched the orchard for larvae and plant 
lice, and carried them back to the nine hun- 
gry children in the little nest. Early in June 
the nine young ones were able to fly about 
the orchard and find a living for themselves. 
Ted put several little boxes in the trees to 
shelter them, if 
X^'^^^^ ^^^jfaiX \\^k\> "^^ be, from 
the storms. He 
nailed up several 
old quart cans, 
also ; for chicka- 
dees are not 
particular about their houses. 

I-ate in July, Ted came running to the 
house in great excitement. " Guess what 
I found in the orchard, mother." 

" I'm sure I could never guess, Teddy; 
you'll have to tell me." 

" Why, there are seven more eggs in the 
old stump and I think they will soon 
hatch I " 
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One week later, when Ted and Katharine 
peeped into the hole, they found a half 
dozen more little insect destroyers, with 
wide-open mouths waiting for food. One 
of the eggs had not hatched. 

"The birds have helped wonderfully," 
said Ted*s father, as he finished gathering 
his apples that fall. " We must do our 
best to keep them here. I saw them many 
times to-day. They were busy every min- 
ute hopping about among the trees. They 
picked up aphid eggs and tore open the 
cocoons of moths and ate the pupae. Best 
of all, I have never seen them touch either 
grain or cultivated fruits. I have watched 
them carefully and feel quite sure that they 
haven't a bad habit. They are worth their 
weight in gold. They have certainly solved 
one of my biggest problems.'' 

When the first snow fell, Ted and 
Katharine hung some suet from a limb in 
the orchard. 

" See there ! " cried Katharine an hour 
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The next morning the little chickadees 
pecked quietly at their fresh string of suet 
under the wire screen, while the noisy jays 
and crows looked on from a distance. 







"I'm willing 
feed all but the 
crows," said Ted, 
"but there I draw 
the line. The jays 
and woodpeckers catch insects in the or- 
chard and deserve to be fed, but they are 
not worth so much as the chickadees." 

The next spring the young chickadees 
mated, and each pair carried moss, grass, 
feathers, and plants down into the boxes 
and cans and built their nests. The little 
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broods needed an abundance of food, and 
there was great rivalry among the parents 
in securing it. Each pair wanted their 
children to be best fed. They searched the 
fruit trees for insects of every kind. 

" My orchard never looked better/* said 
Ted s father ; ** the leaves are perfect, and I 
am sure of a fine crop." 

That fall the perfect apples that lay in 
heaps under the trees, told the story of 
what can be done when natural enemies 
are used in the destruction of injurious 
insects. 
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cows 

The creak ot the 
big wagon and the 
thump thump 
thump of the corn 
agamst the side 
board, made Busy very nervous. The 
huskers were afield again, and she was 
afraid that the feet of the horses or the 
wheels of the wagon would destroy her 
nest 

Busy was the oldest ant in a large 
colony of brown ants that lived in the 
cornfield. There were several queens in 
75 
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the nest, and many workers, of which she 
was one. Her world was very small, for 
she had lived in the center of the cornfield 
all of her life. The nest was formed by 
tunneling among the roots of the corn. 
The roots not only supported its walls, but 
furnished food for the ants as well. 

Many times during the early summer, 
the plows broke down the outer walls of 
the little house, but the army of workers 
soon patched them up again and made 
everything as good as new. The corn 
was always " laid by ** early in July, and 
after that the ants felt safe and happy. 
Do you wonder that Busy was excited 
when she heard the big wagon coming 
closer and closer every day? 

The thrifty farmer tended and gathered 
his corn without even noticing the brown 
ants in his field. He saw the smallest 
weeds and pulled them up, but never once 
thought of ants. Had he known more 
about these little creatures, he would have 
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watched them as closely as he did the 
weeds. Perhaps he would have changed 
his cornfield each year. 

The little doorway that opened into 
Busy's home did 
not look like a door 
at all. It was a tmy 
hole with lumps of 
dirt piled all about 
in a circle This 
little door opened 




mto a narrow 
hall just wide 
cF^^^'S " -> " ■^'^ enough for two 

ants to pass. 
It was so small that in times of danger 
a few ants could easily protect the nest 
against an enemy. At the end of the short 
hall was a large living room that opened 
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into many passages which ran deeper- and 
deeper into the earth. 

Since Busy was the oldest ant in the 
nest, she was head doorkeeper. It was 
whispered about that she was six years 
old, and all her sisters thought her great 
wisdom came with her great age. At least 
she was wise enough to know that the big 
horses and wagon would soon be coming, 
and that their little home might be de- 
stroyed. 

Nearer and nearer came the creaking 
wagon. Now it was coming down the 
very row in which they lived. She hur- 
ried into the nest and " crossed feelers '' 
with those she met. Each of these, in 
turn, ran about and touched others in 
the same way, until all in the nest knew 
the danger that threatened them. 

What a busy scene it was ! There was no 
waiting for somebody else to do the work. 
Each had his own task and performed it 
willingly. Some seized the tiny white eggs 
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and hurried below with them ; others took 
the little worm-like grubs and placed them 
in the deepest rooms; other workers car- 
ried the white egg-like cocoons and piled 
them up in places of safety; while still 
others were busy caring for some strange 
little insects that lived with the ants, though 
they were not related to them in any way. 

These insects were smaller than their 
hosts, and very different. Their plump 
bodies were quite the shape of a tiny 
football. There were two small tubes on 
their backs just behind the last pair of 
legs, and the ants watched these tubes 
very closely. These queer little insects 
were as helpless as babies. The ants fur- 
nished them both food and shelter. Do 
you know why the ants were so kind to 
their little football friends, the aphids? 

Busy ran out again and looked for the 
wagon. It was very close now, and was 
coming directly toward the nest. She hur- 
ried back and quickly spread the news. 
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One of the big, gray horses stopped just 
over them. They had a good reason for 
being excited now. If he should place one 
of his great hoofs on the nest, poor Busy 
would never be doorkeeper again. An ear 




of corn in the opposite row attracted the 
big fellow, and he stepped over and jerked 
it off. This turned the wheels just enough 
for the loaded wagon to pass by without 
hurting a single ant Of course the pres- 
sure of the wheels broke in some of the 
outer walls, but the aphids were not hurt, 
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and none of the grubs or cocoons'were in- 
jured. 

How happy the ants were that their home 
was not destroyed ! They were so happy 
and worked so busily that it did not take 
them long to repair the crumbling walls 
and clean out the rooms. 

While the nest was being repaired, the 
lazy aphids crawled about in the inner 
rooms. They soon laid many eggs which 
were quite different from the little white 
ones of the ants. These eggs were yellow, 
at first, but before long they turned 
black. 

In the early fall, the aphids died, but all 
winter long the little black eggs were cared 
for by the ants as tenderly as were their 
own. They carried the tiny, dark lumps 
down into the deepest channels where the 
frost could not injure them. On warm 
days they brought them up near the sur- 
face to get the heat. In the evenings they 
carried them below again. During the 
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winter tHere was so little heat that none of 
the eggs hatched. 

In April the warm wind licked up the 
water from the sticky soil, and the sun 
heated the ground until it began to crack 
open. These first signs of spring caused 
great excitement in Busy s home. How 
busy they all were I 

Each day both the white and the black 
eggs were carried into upper rooms and 
sometimes out into the warm sunshine. 
Soon the little white eggs hatched into 
grubs. In two or three weeks the tiny 
grubs spun little silken jackets all about 
themselves. Busy and the other workers 
carried these little white cocoons into the 
sunshine, just as they had carried the 
tiny white eggs from which the grubs had 
hatched. 

After a few weeks of warm sunshine, the 
little silken covers began to break. The 
workers tore these open, and inside of each 
was a young ant. How tenderly they were 
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carried about until they, too, were strong 
enough to work I 

By the middle of April there was a 
change in the black eggs, too. First they 
turned green, and soon insects hatched 
from them. What strange little crea- 
tures they were! They were not at all 
like young ants. They looked like tiny 
footballs, but they were really nothing but 
baby aphids. 

The sunshine and showers warmed the 
ground, and the hidden seeds sent forth 
tender shoots in countless numbers. Little 
patches of young smartweed grew every- 
where. The ants soon found these young 
weeds and placed the greedy little aphids 
upon their' roots. 

How hungry they were I They pushed 
their stiff beaks into the tender roots and 
filled themselves with the delicious sap. 
The half-starved ants could no more get 
the sap from the smartweed than we can 
get the nectar from the clover. They kept 
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the aphids for the same reason that we 
keep bees. 

After a little while Busy stroked a fat 
aphid on the back, with her long antennae. 
A drop of honey flowed from the tip of 
the aphid s abdomen. She sucked it up 
eagerly and then hurried to another aphid 
and stroked it on the back. It also yielded 
two drops of honey. These aphids were 
the ants' cows. They sucked the juices 
from the plants, and then yielded rich 
drops of honey to their keepers. Do you 
wonder, now, why they were so well cared 
for by the ants ? 

Preparation for the spring planting killed 
the weeds, and the ants needed fresh food 
for their cows. No sooner was the corn in 
the ground than they began to tunnel under 
the sprouting grains. When the tender 
roots of the corn began to grow down into 
the rich soil, the ants transferred the aphids 
to the corn roots. 

The aphids filled themselves with the 
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rich juice of the corn, and soon gave an 

abundance of honey to their masters. 

They took so much nourishment from the 

corn that its growth was stunted. The 

farmer -thought the soil 

was at fault He 

did not know that 

there were thousands 

of these little ant 

cows feeding u pen 

the roots of his 

corn. 

The aphids' eggs 
that were laid in 
the spring, hatched 
about the middle 
of May. 

Many of the young 
aphids had wings and were thus different 
from their mothers. The^e flew forth into 
the cornfield where they were soon cap- 
tured by other ants and carried into the 
ground and placed upon the corn roots. 
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Their wings were clipped by the ants so 
they could not get away. 

They thrived on the rich sap, and fur- 
nished plenty of honey for their captors. 
They laid many eggs during the summer. 
These were soon hatched, and the young 
also fed on the corn. 

About the last of July many ants' eggs 
hatched into little grubs. A few of these 
were fed some very rich food, since they 
were intended for queens. 
The food of the others 
was not so rich, and 
they grew into workers 
and drones. Most of 
the drones, or male ants, 
were hatched from the 
queen's eggs, but a few 
were hatched from eggs 
'*'. laid by the workers. 
^""^ The young queens and 

drones began to fly early in August After 
a short wedding trip some of the queens 
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returned to their old nests, while others 
formed new nests of their own. 

One day Mr. Farmer was walking 
through his field, estimating the probable 
yield of corn, when he saw a large 
queen ant returning to her nest. Her 
long body and big wings interested 
him. He watched her light near Busy's 
nest, and saw her disappear into the 
ground. 

'^ Hey, hey, what have we here?'' said 
he, as he scooped up the dirt with the toe 
of his heavy boot. 

Every kick brought up hundreds of ants. 
They ran wildly about, carrying eggs, and 
grubs, and cocoons, and aphids, they knew 
not where. 

When Mr. Farmer noticed that the corn 
near the nest was not so good as elsewhere, 
he took his slouched hat .from his head, 
and ran his long, bony fingers through his 
gray hair. 

" Well ! well ! " he said, " I reckon they 
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have been living on the sap of my corn. 
Here s a new problem for me ! " 

Before he left the field, he found hun- 
dreds of ants' nests among the corn roots. 
" I'll sow this field in clover, next year, and 
keep the back meadow for corn," said he. 
" I guess by changing the field each year, 
and by plowing deep and often I can get 
rid of most of them! " 
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HOW DICK EARNED 
A CAMERA 




" Are you going to 

stay on that flower all 

day ? " said Blacktip, as he 

circled round and round a 

big thistle in the orchard. 

" Why not?" asked Silver- 
wing, as she folded her soft 
wings and poised upon the 
topmost blossom. " There 
is plenty of nectar here; why should I 
leave ? " 

" One thistle doesn't make a world, sis- 
ter," said he "Why, I have been every- 
where since you settled on that thistle. I 
flew to the pasture and the garden, first, 
then I crossed the barn lot and passed on 
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to the dooryard where the big nasturtiums 
are in bloom. But a fussy old hen and 
her chicks chased me away, and so here I 
am. The barn lot is yellow with mustard 
blossoms. It is a pretty sight I can tell 
you, and there is nectar enough for 
all.'' 

Silverwing loosened her tiny feet, and 
she and Blacktip flew away. They were 
soon among the yellow blossoms in the 
barn lot. Silverwing lighted upon a rich 
spray of flowers. She unrolled her long 
proboscis and thrust it into the little nectar 
pit at the bottom of a blossom. 

''Buzz — buzz — buzz!'' reached her ears. 

" What is that strange noise ? " thought 
she, as she lowered her wings for flight. 

*' Buzz — buzz — buzz ! " came the noise, 
louder than before. She could even feel 
the hot breath of the big ruffian. He 
struck her roughly with his dusty body 
and brushed her away. 

'' How rude you are ! " spluttered Silver- 
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wing, as she gasped for breath. " I hope 
that I shall never see you again I " 

" Why are you so excited ? " cried Black- 
tip, as he came near " A 
bumblebee? Well, so long as t'W 
noise and bluster count, 
bumblebees will d ire 
do anything. Come <, 
with me and we ^^ 
will go to the 
roadside." 

They darted up 
and down the road m 
search of water. Little 
pools had formed m 
the ruts cut by the 
loaded wagons. Blicktip 
settled down beside a puddle 
He unrolled his long proboscis 
and thrust it into the murky 
water. Silverwing darted about for another 
moment, and then joined him. 

Both folded their wings and rested 
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quietly in the bright sunshine. They were 
so contented that they did not even notice 
the two companions that lay stretched out 
at full length in the shade of a near-by elm. 

" Keep still, Shep, keep still, old boy,'' 
said Dick, to the big collie beside him. 

Dick seized the handle of his insect net 
and crept softly toward the puddle in the 
road. He was close beside it, when Black- 
tip lowered his wings and was off. Quick 
as a flash Dick swung the net and bagged 
his prey. 

" Ha ! *' said Dick, " I have one of them. 
Now for the other!" He turned the net 
to prevent Blacktip s escape, and again 
drew it back. 

Shep was all excitement. He sprang to 
his feet with a loud bark that frightened 
Silverwing. A single wave of her soft 
wings, and she was gone. 

Dick swung his net a second time, but it 
missed the mark. She flew down the road 
and disappeared over the garden fence. 
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Poor Blacktip was badly ruffled. Dick 
examined him closely. "Ah, ha I Master 
Butterfly, you're a fine fellow. You're all 
white except a broad black spot on the 
tip, and a single round black spot in the 
center of each fore wing. 
You are smaller 

i 




than your mate 

It was the big 

fellow that I 

really wanted." 

He lifted the open net high in the air, and 

Blacktip was free again. 

Dick and Shep raced down the road 
and around the house to the kitchen door. 
Dick told his mother of the little white but- 
terfly that he had caught. " But, mother," 
said he, " if I could photograph them, too, . 
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it would be worth so much more. I wish 
I had a camera so I could get pictures of 
insects as they really are ! " 

" I wish we could give you one, Richard, 
but we cannot afford it, you know, — un- 
less you can earn something extra." 

" Do you suppose there is any way I could 
earn one, mother ? '* 

" Yes, my boy, I have a plan that I be- 
lieve will prove the very thing. There are 
more than three hundred cabbage plants 
in the garden. If you tend them well, they 
should easily yield fifteen dollars by fall, 
and that will buy you a camera.'* 

" Hurrah ! '* cried Dick, " I surely will try 
hard, and wouldn't it be great if I could 
earn one ! " 

Every morning Dick was in the garden 
bright and early. He kept the weeds out 
and the soil' loose so that the plants had 
every chance to grow. One morning he 
noticed large holes in the outer leaves of 
some of the cabbages. He stooped beside 
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a plant and examined it closely. There, on 
the under side of a leaf, was a green, vel- 
vety caterpillar slightly more than an inch 
long. 

" Oh, ho ! you're doing this mischief, 
are you? You are just the color of the 
leaf, and that is the reason I didn't notice 
you be;fore. That tiny yellow stripe down 
your back and the row of yellow dots on 
either side add to your beauty, but you 
destroy my cabbage plants and you must 
die ! " 

He examined each plant closely and 
picked off the caterpillars wherever he 
found them. In a few days, however, 
there seemed to be more than ever. 

" I do wonder where they all come from ! 
If I don't put a stop to this, I'll have to go 
without a camera another year 1 " 

He decided to watch the caterpillars on 

a single plant, first, and note results. The 

next morning he was surprised to find some 

of them casting off their skins. Three 

. 7 
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days later they crawled out of a second 
coat; in two days more a third coat was 
shed ; and a day later a fourth one. 

He was very much interested, now. In 
just five more days a fifth coat was cast • 
off. After the loss of the fifth coat, the cat- 
erpillars attached themselves to the leaves 
by means of two small fibers, and gradu- 
ally changed into chrysalids. 

" Come and see, mother,'' cried Dick, 
"why, they are nearly the shape of slim 
snail shells. I wonder if they are dead. 
What do you think ? '' 

"Why, I don't know, Richard. They 
have acted so strangely of late that I am 
ready to believe anything. They have out- 
grown as many coats as you have, and in 
a much shorter time ! " 

" Yes ! " laughed Dick, " but either they 
haven't any mother, or else she doesn't 
worry about their outgrown clothes as my 
mother does ! But, really, mother, I don't 
believe these caterpillars are dead. At any 
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rate I am going to watch them and see if 
they do any more queer things." 

One morning, just ten days later, Dick's 
mother heard a shout and a bark. Dick 
called excitedly to her, and Shep barked 
and whined at the gate. ^ 
She hurried to the gar- ^i^^ 
den. 

"What is it, Rich 
ard?" 

" Look there, 
mother, at one of '- 
the dead caterpillars you 
saw ten days ago I " 

She glanced at the little shell-like body. 
" Why, Richard, it is only a shell with a 
hole in it Well, well! so this was only 
another coat after all ! " 

" What do you suppose came out of the 
shell, mother ? " 

" Why, the caterpillar, of course," she 
replied. " Have you seen it ? " 

"I have it here in my net. Look, now I " 
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He opened his net and a beautiful white 
buttofly fluttered up. It flew across the 
cabbage patch and soon 
lighted on a cabbage at „ '^ ,u[ 
the far end of the patch. ToVf**-^ 
Each fore wing was " 

tipped with black and 
had two black spots 
near the center. 

" Where did you ^ \ 
get it, Rich- '^.V^ 
ard?" 

"Get it?' 
said Dick, . 
" why, when I i^ 
came out here 
this morning it was on the leaf that I 
have been watching, and the cocoon was 
empty. Doesn't it seem strange that that 
ugly green worm could change into such 
a beautiful butterfly! It's like the story 
of the ugly duckling, isn't it, mother? 
And do you know, this butterfly is almost 
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exactly like the one I captured beside the 
puddle in the road nearly a month ago, 
only that one had but one black spot on 
the under side of its fore wing and this 
one has two. This one is exactly like 
the one that flew into the garden that 
morning/' 

" But where do you suppose the cater- 
pillars come from, Richard? That is more 
important than to know where they go/' 

" I don't know," said Dick. " I won- 
der if the butterfly that I tried to catch 
by the puddle in the road, had anything 
to do with them. FU see if I can find 
out/' 

His mother returned to the house, and 
Dick remained to watch some of the little 
white butterflies that were darting about 
the cabbage patch. They lighted first on 
one leaf and then on another. On one 
leaf he found several little yellow eggs, ob- 
long in shape, and with eight small ribs. 
He ran eagerly to another cabbage after a 
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butterfly had visited it, and found there 
were many more 
yellow eggs on 
it 

"Well, I'll 
watch these eggs 
until something 
happens ! " said 
he. 

In just six days little green caterpillars 
came from some of the eggs. Dick threw 
up his hat in his excitement, and called 
loudly for his mother. 

" I have it now, mother 1 " cried he, as she 
reached the garden gate 

"Those white butterflies lay these tiny 
yellow eggs. In six days the eggs hatch 
into worms, and after about twenty days 
more, the worms develop into butterflies. 
I do wish now that I had killed both of 
those butterflies out there by the elm tree. 
At first I was sorry that I had injured 
the little one, he looked so innocent. But 
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I know better now. My cabbages are 
badly eaten already, and they will have to 
be protected from the worms if I am to 
earn anything this summer. I shall 
surely kill every white butterfly in sight.'' 

" I think you had better spend your time 
on the caterpillars, Richard. They can- 
not escape you so easily and will, there- 
fore, be much easier to experiment with.'' 

"That's right, mother, I'll see what I can 
do." 

That evening he thought of various 
ways to rid the cabbages of caterpillars. 
" Why not scald them ? " thought he. " I'll 
try it, anyway." 

The next morning he heated several 
pans of water. After taking the tempera- 
ture of the water in each pan, he poured it 
on the worms. 

At breakfast he told his mother of his 
experiment. " The boiling water killed 
both the plants and the worms," said he, 
" but the water at one hundred and thirty 
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j^-^^^^, ^... V degrees killed only the 
worms. It killed them 
^ almost as readily as 
boiling water and did 
not injure the cabbages 
at all." 

That atternoon 




he heated a boile 

full of water and 

poured it over the 

plants. He was 

delighted to see the greedy larvae curl up 

and drop off. 

"That's mighty hard work, mother, and 
very slow," said Dick. " Why couldn't I 
spray the plants with some kind of poison? 
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The rain will wash it off long before the 
cabbages are large enough to use." 

His mother thought it would be worth 
trying, at least. So, early the next morn- 
ing, Dick and Shep trudged off to the vil- 
lage drug store, two miles away. The 
druggist was much interested in what Dick 
had to say. 

"You are positive, are you, that the 
caterpillars came from eggs laid by the 
butterflies? '' 

" I am sure,'' answered Dick, " for IVe 
been watching them closely for more than 
a month." 

"All right," said the druggist, " Til give 
you one of the compounds of arsenic." 

" What is arsenic ? " asked Dick. 

" Oh, it is the chief element of many 
poisons. Paris green is largely composed 
of arsenic and copper. FU get some for 
you. Put one pound of it in one hundred 
and fifty gallons of water and spray the 
leaves well. Of course you must stop 
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using it some time before the cabbages 
are gathered." 

For several weeks Dick sprayed the 
plants with the solution, until the firm 
green heads were entirely free from holes. 
He also kept the ground loose and free 
from weeds. He was hoeing in the garden 
one morning, when some one called to him 
from the gate. 

" Hello, Richard, may I come in? " 

Dick turned quickly and there stood Mr. 
Brown, the village grocer. 

" Certainly,'' replied Dick. " I should 
like to have you see my crop of cabbages.'' 

"That is just why I came, my boy. I 
want to buy them." 

He walked slowly up and down the 
rows, stooping, now and then, to feel a 
firm young head. Dick watched his face 
for an expression of approval. 

" Well, Richard," said he, at last, " your 
neighbors told me that you had the best 
cabbages in the neighborhood and they 
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have certainly told the truth. I want them 
all. The caterpillars have injured nearly 
all the cabbages around here. I have a 
large order from the city and I had almost 
lost hope of filling it. But your cabbages 
are exactly what I want, and FU take them 
all at eight and a third cents a head, and 
send a wagon for them. What do you say 
to that, my boy ? Will you take this five- 
dollar bill to bind the contract ? '' 

"That is a fair bargain,'' said Dick. 
" Your price is higher than I had expected 
to get for them.'' As his hand closed 
about the crisp new bill, he had a feeling 
of real satisfaction, for it was the first 
money he had ever earned. 

'*And now, Richard, you can have your 
camera," said his mother, '' and you will 
still have some money left from your sum- 
mer's ea,rnings. You deserve it, too, for 
you have worked hard all summer, and I 
am proud of you." 

That fall Dick was the happiest boy in 
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the whole neighborhood. All the other 
boys envied him the camera and leather 
case that swung from his shoulder. 

" Say, Dick, did you really earn that 
camera ? '' asked Donald. 

" Yes, indeed ! " replied Dick, and his face 
flushed with pride. " I earned it raising 
cabbages. I have ten dollars left, too, and 
father says if FU raise my own plants, I may 
set out two thousand next year. If they do 
as well as they did this year. Til have money 
enough to go to high school over at Forest." 

"Say, Dick, you re all right,'' said 
Donald. " Everybody is talking about you 
and your fine cabbages and your camera. 
Next year half the boys in the neighbor- 
hood will be raising cabbages and experi- 
menting with caterpillars. I will, for one I " 
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WRIGGLES 

The big cellar, with its one small win- 
dow, was dark and dingy. Along one side 
of it was a 

low hanging iK^EJf JlWWMlWH 
shelf. On the 
other sides 
were rows of 
barrels filled ^^ 
with potatoes and 
cider and apples 
The long shelf was 
always covered with 
crocks of sweet milk 
Each morning and 
evening, fresh milk 
was brought into the >^ 
cellar and the crocks 

of older milk were carried away. It was 
a very interesting place, for there were 
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SO many good things tx) eat, and such 
delicious milk to drink. 

No one had noticed the roll of old car- 
pet that lay in the comer behind the bar- 
rels, all through the winter. Nor had 
any one heard the dull buzz of a drowsy 
little insect that was buried deep in its 
folds. That is, no one had heard it except 
a hungry spider whose web was in the cor- 
ner just over the carpet He knew every 
twist and turn of Wriggles. At each sound 
he ran out of his web and listened. How 
hungry he was ! It had been a long time 
since he had eaten anything. 

Late in the spring the cellar door was 
left open and the warm sunlight crept into 
the darkest corners. Poor Wriggles could 
hardly open her eyes I 

Wriggles was the drowsy mosquito that 
Mr. Spider had been watching so sharply. 
In the fall she had crawled into the roll of 
carpet and was carried down into the cellar 
with it. Her real name was Anopheles, 
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but her baby name was Wriggles, and she 
liked that best. 

Poor Wriggles didn't know that the cun- 
ning spider was so near and that he had al- 
ready spun a web across her path and was 
waiting to pounce upon her. 

The warm air made her feel very happy, 
though her long legs were so stiff and her 
wings so numb that she could hardly move 
them, Mr. Spider heard her moving. 
He was so eager that he could scarcely 
wait How closely he listened as Wriggles 
crawled toward him ! In a moment he 
would have her in his web. 

He listened again. Some one was com- 
ing down the cellar stairs. He crouched 
back into the dark corner. The heavy 
steps drew nearer to him. Then some one 
seized the carpet and carried it and Wrig- 
gles away. The spider was so angry that 
he slunk back into the farthest corner and 
sulked and sulked and would not come out. 

The carpet was spread out on the grass 

8 
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in the bright sunshine. The warm air 
gave new life to poor Wriggles and she 
felt young again. But she was very thirsty 
and there was nothing in sight to drink. 
She flew around the house to an open 
barrel under the eaves. 

" How fine/' said she, as she dropped 
into the barrel. The water in it was warm 
and comfortable. '' How pleasant this will 
be for my children," thought she, as she 
settled down upon its smooth surface for 
the night. 

The next morning there were two hun- 
dred little eggs floating on the water. They 
were in a tiny cluster like a speck of soot, 
and only sharp eyes could see the little 
canoe-shaped eggs. 

Late in the afternoon. Wriggles left the 
barrel in search of food. The bright eyes 
of a hungry swallow spied her as she flew 
slowly about, dangling her long legs. He 
darted down and snapped her up as quick 
as a wink. 



The next day Wriggles's tiny eggs in 
the rain barrel began to hatch. Little 
wrigglers were soon jerking about in the 
water. How queer they were I 

They looked like little fuzzy worms. 
One end of the body was forked and the 
parts were quite different. One part was 





covered with a spray of fine hairs with 
which it jerked itself about. The other 
was a hollow tube through which it 
breathed. The little wrigglers often stuck 
their noses out for a breath of air, and 
then jerked and wriggled until they were 
deep in the water again. 

AU of them jerked and wriggled most 
of the time, and they grew very fast. One 
grew faster than the others. " What a 
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large head you have/* said a tiny one to 
him, one day. 

" That comes from using it a little/' he 
replied, as he wriggled about. 

He did have a large head, but so did 
they all before very long, for their bodies 
became very short and stubby. In less 
than a week, some of them began to float 
about upon the smooth surface. They 
looked like little crawfish, with their thick 
bodies and drooping tails. In a few days 
the sun dried their skins until they cracked 
open on the back. Young mosquitoes were 
inside the skins. They soon scrambled out 
of their little skin-boats and sat on top of 
them until their legs and wings were dry. 

It had been less than two weeks since 
Wriggles came from the cellar, yet her 
eggs had all hatched, and the young were 
flying about the barrel. Some of these 
were caught by swallows and dragon flies, 
while others flew away and never returned. 

Nearly a hundred laid their eggs in the 
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barrel. The eggs began to hatch the next 
day, and the water was soon alive with 
wriggling little creatures, each trying to 
wriggle faster than the others. If poor 
Wriggles could have seen all these wrig- 
glers, how proud she would have been of 
her many grandchildren ! She could have 
claimed them every one, too, for they all 
looked as she had looked when she was 
a wriggler. 

Mosquitoes were everywhere. Thou- 
sands of these laid their eggs in the barrel, 
while as many more went down to the 
little pond in the meadow, to lay their 
eggs. Wrigglers were welcome visitors 
down there, for they were fine food for 
the little tadpoles. 

There were lively times in the pond, 
now. Tadpoles bobbed in and out among 
the tall grasses. Big bullfrogs hopped in 
and out of the water with such bluster 
that they frightened the tiny tads nearly 
out of their wits. 
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But the little tadpoles were always hun- 
gry. They ate wrigglers until they could 
hardly breathe, and then they ate some 
more, but they could not eat them all. 




Thousands were left 
harmed and grew into mos- 
quitoes. Many of these 
were caught by swallows 
and dragon flies. The rest made life mis- 
erable for all the people who lived near by. 
During the warm summer nights, 
Wriggles 's great-great-grandchildren kept 
Sammy Todd and his little sister awake 
most of the time. Their faces and arms 
were covered with big red splotches. 
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and their muscles ached so that they could 
not sleep. Then came chills and fever. 

" It s malaria/' said the wise old doctor, 
after taking their pulses and temperature. 

He looked at their pale little faces and 
shook his head gravely. He left some 
quinine for them and went away. Their 
mother was very anxious about them for a 
while, and the doctor came back every day 
until they were better. Finally the quinine 
broke the fever and good food gave them 
strength again. 

Sammy was up first, and was soon out 
in the sunshine. He was passing the rain 
barrel, one morning, and chanced to look 
into it. 

" See the mosquitoes and wrigglers 1 '* 
said he, as he looked at the water. " I 
wonder if they are related. Til find out." 

With a piece of fine wire netting which 
he found in the barn, he soon covered the 
barrel so completely that none of the insects 
could escape. 
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In a few days the barrel was full of mos- 
quitoes. "Ah, I have it/' said he, "those 
little eggs hatch into wrigglers ; the wrig- 
glers change into those stubby little fellows 
that float about like crawfish; and they 
soon change into real live mosquitoes/' 
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He watched the little wrigglers closely. 
" Why do some of them go up and down 
so?" he said. "Why do others lie just 
under the surface with both ends out of the 
water? I believe they are different kinds. 
One seems to get its food deep in the 
water, and only comes up for air, while the 
other gets both food and air at the sur- 
face." 

He did not know that those feeding near 
the surface were the great-great-grandchil- 
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dren of Wriggles, while the others were a 
different kind called Culex. 

Some of them came up, up, and stuck 
their little air tubes out for a breath. Then 
with a jerk they went down deep into the 
water again. Sammy watched them with 
a great deal of interest. 

" Ha ! *' he exclaimed, " Til fix them, when 
they come up for air. A few drops of kero- 
sene will stop this circus,'' and he ran for 
the oil can. 

The light oil spread out over the smooth 
surface of the water. When the wrigglers 
stuck their noses out for air, they got oil 
instead. Sammy thought it was a good 
joke, and shouted, "Ah, that takes the 
wriggle out of them ! " 

He was still more excited when he saw 
the mosquitoes sinking down into the 
water. The oily surface would not hold 
them up, and soon they were all drowned. 
"The oil finished them,'' said Sammy, as 
he turned toward the house. 
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Sammy's parents were interested in his 
experiment with the mosquitoes. They 
told him to put oil on the little pond in 
the meadow, and all went down to see it 
tried. It spread out over the smooth sur- 
face of the water. W^rigglers were soon 
up for air. A little oil in their noses and 
they went down to stay. The mosquitoes 
that lighted on the water, also went down 
to keep them company. 

One morning, Uncle James came all the 
way from Boston to see the children. 
Little Louise told her uncle how Sammy 

had killed the mosqui- 
toes. Uncle James lis- 
tened to her story with 
much interest 

" You are a real sci- 
entist, my boy. You 
have found out what it 
took educated men a 
long time to learn. The mosquitoes must 
all be killed, for their bite causes malaria. 
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It was the bite of Anopheles that caused 
your chills and fever. Did you notice the 
mosquitoes that bit you? " 

" I did, I saw one/' said Louise. " It 
stood straight on its head and worked its 
bill down deep into my 
arm.*' 

"You mean its pro- 
boscis, don't you?" said 
her brother with a 
chuckle. ' 

"Yes, you bad boy, but I can't say that 
big word." 

" That's it," said her uncle, "that's Anoph- 
eles. She always stands on . her head 
when she bites, and it is she that carries 
malaria. There is another kind that is 
very common, called Culex. It does not 
carry malaria, but is very troublesome and 
should be killed. Culex does not stand 
straight on her head when she bites, as 
Anopheles does. You have done a good 
piece of work, my boy. You will be a 
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great scientist some day, and little Golden 
Locks, here, will have good reason to be 
proud of her big brother." 
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NUISANCE AND HER FAMILY 



"What a 
queer wire cage 
over there on 
the window 
sill ! " said Nui- 
sance, as she 
ran over the 
top of a big 
apple that lay 
in the basket 
on the table. 

" Q u e e r ! " 
said Pesky, 
who was sip- 
ping juice from 
a hole in the 
skin. "You 
may call it 
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queer if you like, but I think it is splen- 
did, and so does everybody but you. 
You are too slow to enjoy things that are 
new and modern. Jennie, the maid, put it 
there for us, and I am going over to play 
in it a little while.'' 

" Silly thing ! *' thought Nuisance, as 
Pesky crawled near the opening of the 
trap. "You'll soon be on the inside and 
then you'll wish you were out. I much 
prefer this basket of apples to being cooped 
up in a wire trap!" But Pesky was so 
curious that she did not stop until she was 
safe within the trap. 

That evening Nuisance, and a few other 
wise ones, flew to the ceiling that they might 
be at a safe distance from the trap. Early 
the ne^tt morning when they awoke, the 
trap was gone, but there were some strange 
sheets of yellow paper lying about on the 
chairs and table. They were spread over 
with a sweet paste. 

"Ah! what have we here?" said Nui- 
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sance. " How good it looks ! This must 
be Jennie's birthday and there is to be a 
feast." 

She loosened her little padded .eet from 
the ceiling and flew down very near to a 
sheet on the table. 




" Good morning, brother mine, how do 
you like it ? " said she, as she brushed a 
little early riser that had planted himself in 
the middle of the sheet. 

" Fine ! " he answered, " but I am going 
now and you may have my place." 

" Oh, thank you," said Nuisance, still 
fluttering above him. 
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"Just a moment, dear/' said he, "one of 
my feet is caught/' 

He jerked his long legs and flapped his 
wings angrily, but they only became more 
and more entangled until he was gradually 
drawn down tight against the sticky sheet. 

" How you must enjoy it!" said Nuisance. 
" Don't hurry for I am really not at all 
hungry. But how * stuck up' you are with 
your fine breakfast. You didn't notice 
that ripe pear over there, did you? It's 
good enough for me, so good-by. Poor 
fellow," added Nuisance, as she flew 
away, " he is fastened on a sheet of tangle- 
foot and doesn't know it." 

One after another the foolish flies settled 
down upon the sticky sheets until all but 
Nuisance were caught. Jennie spied her 
one morning and tried to brush her 
through the open door. She flapped her. 
apron with all her might, but Nuisance 
only circled tormentingly about the room 
and buzzed. Bob came in for an apple 
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and joined in the chase, but he soon be- 
came tired and left the room. 

" Good-by, Bob," said Nuisance, as the 
door closed behind him. 

Nuisance was very lonely, but since 
there was plenty to eat she tried to be 
happy. One night in October the weather 
turned very cold. When Jennie came 
down in the morning, she found Nuisance 
fastened to the wall just above the cellar 
door. Poor Nuisance was so stiff and cold 
that one stroke of the broom brushed her 
under the cellar steps. It was dark and 
dingy down there among the boxes, and she 
was too numb to move even when the coal 
rattled down into the bin just beside her. 

The winter was one long sleep for her. 
In the spring the warm air crept in under 
the steps and gave her new life. For a 
long time her legs would not move. First 
one and then another trembled and finally 
all six moved a little. Her wings moved, 
too, but she was so numb that she could not 
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feel them. The' little noise they made 
startled her. 

She looked about for a companion, but 
none was near. After a while she crawled 
out upon the cellar floor and bathed in the 
warm sunshine that streamed in through 
the open window. She was very weak, but 
a sip from a rotten apple on the shelf 
gave her strength. 

The next morning she found her way to 
the kitchen. There was half an orange on 
the table just ready to be served. She 
settled down upon it and breakfasted 
before Jennie came in. 

"You nasty fly!" said Jennie, and she 
swung her apron and knocked Nuisance 
through the open door. 

"She is as fussy as ever,'' said Nuisance, 
as she flew away. 

The warm sunshine, the sweet scent of 
spring, and the freedom of the open air 
made her happy and contented. Some 
small boys were playing " Duck on a Rock ' 
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in the alley, but they were too busy to 
notice a fly. 

She found a broken jar half filled with 
spoiled fruit, and settled down to enjoy a 
great feast. Suddenly smash went the jar, 
and a stone bounded against the fence 
across the alley. Pieces of glass and bits 
of fruit flew all about and frightened 
Nuisance. 

She flew on down the alley until she came 
to a stable. It was a fine place for her. 
The horse had just gone out, for the hay 
and cobs in the manger were still moist. 

The manure had been thrown through 
the window into the alley. Nuisance flew 
through the window and came upon the 
heap just outside. She circled about a 
little and then dropped down and disap- 
peared among the straws. 

The next evening she flew back toward 
the house, but she had left more than one 
hundred tiny, white eggs in the manure 
heap beside the stable. She had nearly 
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reached the kitchen door, when a purple 
martin swooped down from his box and 
snapped her up. 

Nuisance had 
scarcely left the 
manure pile before 
little wormlike crea- 
tures began to hatch 
from her eggs. In 
another day one hun- 
dred and twenty of 
these little creatures 
were stirring about. 
When they were one 
day old, they cast off 
their first skins, as 
snakes and grasshoppers do. The third 
day they crawled out of another coat, and 
four days later they shed still a third coat. 
Even poor Nuisance herself would never 
have believed these to be the tiny grubs 
that were hatching from her eggs when she 
flew back toward the house. They were no 
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longer grubs, but little barrel-shaped objects 
that lay as still as death. They did not move 
for six whole days. Then the little barrel- 
shaped skins broke open and young flies 
crawled out. They looked just like Nui- 
sance, and flew away just as she had done. 

Many of these were killed by the horses ; 
some were caught in the tanglefoot on the 
kitchen table ; and still others were trapped 
in the wire cage. But fifty of them lived 
to lay their eggs in the same heap of manure 
in which they had hatched. Can any one tell 
how many grandchildren Nuisance had if 
each fly laid as many eggs as her mother? 

With six thousand flies now in the 
neighborhood, do you wonder that Jennie 
" shooed " flies all day long, and that Bob 
was scolded for leaving the screens open ? 
Nearly three thousand of the second brood 
lived to lay their eggs, and soon half a mil- 
lion young ones had hatched from these 
eggs and were flying about the houses 
along the streets. 
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" Mother," said Bob, one hot day in July, 
" have you noticed how many flies there 
are to-day? Why, I was sitting on the 
back step a while ago, and I am sure there 




were thousands of them 

coming down the alley. I wonder where 

they all come from 1 " 

" Why don't you try to find out, Bobbie? 
If you can discover where they came from, 
maybe you can find some way to destroy 
them, and that would certainly be a bless- 
ing; don't you think so?" 

Bob had been wishing for something 
to do, something really worth while, and 
something that no one else had done. 
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After dinner he snatched up his cap and 
dashed off across the yard. The old game 
of " Duck on a Rock " was still going on, 
but it had no charms for Bob just now. 

" Hello, Bob, what s up? " called Jimmie. 

" Oh, nothing much,'' answered Bob, 
" Fm just going down the alley.*' He 
was afraid the boys would laugh if he told 
them he was " chasing flies,*' so he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and strolled lei- 
surely along. 

Many flies passed him, all flying toward 
the house. After he had passed the stable, 
he was surprised to notice that the flies 
were going in the opposite direction. 

" Well, that's queer!" thought Bob. " Do 
you suppose they come from that stable ? " 

He went back and peered through the 
stable door. It was very dark and cool in- 
side, and Bob could hear the droning noise 
of a few lazy flies that had crept in there 
out of the heat. 

" Not there, I guess," said Bob, as he 
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a swarm 
near. 



started around the stable. As he turned 
the corner he heard a great buzzing as if 
of bees was 
There above 
the heap of 
manure were 
flies, flies.flies, 
hundreds of 
them ! 
"Well, I've 
found you at last ! " he 
exclaimed. 

He stood and watched 
them for a few moments. 
Hundreds flew away, but their places 
seemed to be instantly taken by others. 
"How is this?" said Bob. 
He snatched up a fork and in a moment 
had torn down the big heap. What a 
sight met his eyes ! There were thou- 
sands of flies, and even a greater number 
of queer little objects that were strange 
to him. Bob was intensely interested. 
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" Say, Bob, what are you doing ? '' 

Bob was too busy to answer the bare- 
footed little youngster that crouched close 
beside him and looked over his shoulder. 

" Oh, Bob, wouldn't that be a picnic for 
a hungry toad ! " 

Bob was all excitement. " Look there, 
Jimmie, look there ! '' said he. " See those 
queer little barrel-shaped things. Flies 
are coming out of them now. See how 
many shapes there are! Some taper off 
at one end into little worm-shaped bodies, 
and at the. other end they are like a small 
horn I " 

They examined the heap more and more 
closely. " Oh, see. Bob,'' said Jimmie, 
*' those worms came from the little white 
eggs, and this place is full of them, 
too ! " 

*' Yes, those are fly eggs," answered Bob, 
as he straightened up and started down 
the alley. 

'' Where are you going, Bob ? " 
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But Bob did not answer. He was 
thinking of some way to destroy the 
flies. He hurried around the house to 
the front porch, where he found his 
mother. 

" Mother," he asked eagerly, " what harm 
do flies do besides being a nuisance to 
everybody ? " 
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" Why, they go everywhere, Bobbie, and 
carry the germs of skin diseases from one 
person to another. They also visit filthy 
places where disease germs thrive, and later 
sip water and milk from vessels from which 
we drink. In this way we get into our 
systems the germs of dangerous diseases 
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like typhoid and consumption. If only 
some one could discover a way to rid us of 
them all, what a blessing it would be ! '' 

Then Bob told his mother of what he 
had seen, and she was much interested. 
She told him how her father had once tried 
lime but had not found that very success- 
ful. 

" Didn't you use kerosene on the ants 

under the back step, mother? I wonder if 
that would destroy them. May I take that 
gallon of oil the grocer brought this morn- 
mg? 

His mother was very willing, though she 
warned him of the danger. Bob hurried 
away with the can. He found Jimmie in 
the alley eager for an experiment, and so 
they went to the stable together. They 
poured the entire gallon of oil on the pile, 
and washed it down with water. 

" Look, Jimmie, look I '' cried Bob, " that 
kills all the little worms.'' 

Week after week Bob went on with his 
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experiments. Everybody along the alley 
had been so busy that none had noticed the 
boys and their oil can. One Sunday morn- 
ing Bob and his mother were coming home 
from church with some of the neighbors. 

"This has been a queer summer," said 
one. " For a while there were so many 
flies that we did not dare to leave the 
screens open for a moment lest the house 
be filled with them, but recently they seem 
to be gone. Do you suppose the comet 
had anything to do with their disappear- 
ance f 

Bob was all interest in a moment, and 
his eyes twinkled as he glanced up at his 
mother. 

" I think that Bob and his kerosene had 
much more to do with it." She then told 
them of Bob's experiment. 

" Bob the discoverer I " said one. All 
agreed that Bob had done something really 
worth while, and all were willing to help 
him with their time and money. 
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The next Monday evening a meeting 
was held at Bob's house, and plans were 
laid for destroying all the flies in the town. 
All promised to build tight bins covered 
with a fine wire screen in which to put the 
manure from the stables, and all agreed, if 
need be, to keep a little chloride of lime in 
the bins to kill the flies that might hatch 
out. Plans wer^ made for cleaning the 
streets and for removing all decaying 
matter along the alleys. Garbage cans were 
to be covered and their contents removed 
three times a week. All were urged to 
screen their houses, and, in case of illness, 
to prevent flies from entering the sick room, 
since they spread disease. 

Do you wonder that Bob's town was 
soon known as a most healthful place, 
and that Bob was known as " Bob, the 
scientist " ? 
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